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" peace without annexations " was but a myth, and that
the German and Eussian conceptions of self-determination
were irreconcilable. From December 28 Joffe " faded ",
and never recovered either his poise or his enthusiasm. It
was impossible that he should continue to lead the Russian
delegation.1

The plenary session of December 28 closed the first
stage of the negotiations, and it was agreed that though the
period of grace for acceptance of participation by the
Entente terminated on January 4, the conference would
not resume its deliberations before January 9.2 Leaving
a nucleus of experts behind them, the delegates dispersed
to their capitals, Joffe and Kamenev to Petrograd, Czernin
to Vienna, Kiihlmann and Hoffmann to Berlin.
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Kiihlmann, in his endeavour to placate the Supreme
Command, ran foul of the Liberal and Majority Socialist
elements of public opinion in Germany. Those who still
believed in the principles of the Peace Resolution as the
basis of Germany's peace policy awoke suddenly to the
fact that these principles were being used as a decoy and
a cover for a programme of annexation. They realized that
the German policy of equivocation would be welcomed as
a god-send by the Entente, who could fasten upon Germany
the responsibility for deliberately sabotaging principles
for a democratic peace. Prince Max of Baden writes in his
Memoirs:

On December 28, 1917, we made our irreparable mistake. We
gave the impression to the whole world and to the German masses
that in contrast to the Russian attitude our agreement to the
national right of self-determination was insincere and that anneza-
tional designs lurked behind it. We rejected the Russian demand
for a free and untrammelled popular vote in the occupied territories

1 Fokke, p. 118.                                2 Proceedings, pp. 42-46.